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PICHIUNGUE  -  A.  STUDY  OF  RURAL  LIFE  IN  COASTAL  ECUADOR 


INTRODUCTION 

This  study  was  made  on  a  Government  hacienda  on  the  tropical  coast  of  Ecuador 
during  March  and  April  1945.  Many  of  the  data  are  limited  to  the  geographic  bounda- 
ries of  Hacienda  Pichilingue,  which  is  located  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Guayas 
River  Basin. 

.-  .  . 

Object  Ives 

The  immediate  objective  of  this  study  was  to  present  in  organized  form  certain 
selected  information  regarding  the  rural  life  of  coastal  Ecuador  in  a  way  that  would 
benefit  agricultural  technicians  and  other  persons  working  in  the  area.  Another 
objective  was  to  initiate  a  type  of  fact  finding  and  analysis  which,  it  is  hoped, 
will  be  continued  in  such  manner  and  upon  such  a  scale  as  to  provide  adequate  and 
accurate  information  for  future  use  in  efforts  to  develop  an  intelligent  and  workable 
agricultural  program  for  the  area  and  its  people. 

Need  for  Such  a  Study 

Under  a  long-term  working  agreement,  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
with  funds  provided  by  the  Interdepartmental  Committee,  is  cooperating  with  the 
Republic  of  Ecuador  in  a  program  of  agricultural  research.  This  is  designed  to 
develop,  improve,  and  increase  the  production  in  the  Republic  of  certain  crops  that 
are  needed  but  not  produced  in  continental  United  States.  Such  a  program  in  its  full 
realization  involves  three  successive  steps:  (1)  The  development  of  quality  crops 
suited  to  the  area,  (2)  the  development  of  improved  means  for  cultivating  such  crops, 
and  (3)  the  stimulation  of  production  of  such  crops  to  the  extent  needed.  The  first 
two  steps  can  be  undertaken  with  a  limited  number  of  trained  agricultural  technicians 
and  the  necessary  equipment.  Working  in  relative  isolation,  such  a  group  can  deter- 
mine with  varying  degrees  of  success  what  is  to  be  grown  and  how,  with  definite  pre- 
diction of  production. 

The  third  step  differs  from  the  first  two  in  that  it  is  educational  and  con- 
cerned with  the  transfer  of  laboratdry  knowledge  developed  by  the  researcher  to  those 
persons  involved  in  the  mechanics  of  agricultural  production.  Success  in  the  trans- 
fer of  knowledge  from  the  technician  to  the  layman  may  be  measured  by:  (1)  The 
adequacy  and  suitability  of  the  means  of  carriers  of  this  knowledge  and  (2)  the  ex- 
tent to  which  such  knowledge  is  accepted  and  utilized  by  the  people  involved.  Limi- 
tations to  success  in  this  last  step  are  highly  complex  and  variable  and  range,  on 
the  one  hand,  from  outright  distrust  of  scientific  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  farm- 
ers to  inability,  because  of  lack  of  training,  experience,  and  capital,  to  utilize 
technical  knowledge  or  skills,  on  the  other. 

The  assumption  of  this  study  is  that  certain  basic  knowledge  of  a  limited  area 
and  number  of  people  can  be  gathered  and  analyzed  and  the  results  magnified  in  such  a 
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manner  as  to  reveal  a  number  of  characteristics  applicable  to  a  much  larger  area  than 
actually  encompassed  in  the  observations. 

Scope  and  Limitation  of  the  Study 

Determination  of  the  most  important  factors  to  include  in  such  a  study  is  always 
difficult  and  perhaps  never  satisfactory.  Some  of  the  more  conventional  included 
here  are:  Number  and  composition  of  the  population;  extent  and  manner  in  which  the 
people  are  organised;  existence  and  effectiveness  of  certain  institutions;  levels  and 
standards  of  living;  status  of  schools  and  education;  type  and  adequacy  of  housing, 
food,  and  clothing;  and  relationships  of  the  people  to  the  land. 

Geographic  and  Historical  Setting1 

Three  separate  and  distinct  regions  characterize  the  Republic  of  Ecuador.  They 
are:  (1)  The  Oriente,  a  seasonal-rainfall  area  of  humid  tropical  hills  and  lowlands 
east  of  the  Andes;  (2)  the  Sierra  or  high  mountain  plateau  that  rises  like  a  huge 
vertebral  column  along  the  entire  length  of  the  country  from  north  to  south;  and 
(3)  the  Littoral  or  flat  coastal  region  separating  the  sierra  or  plateau  country  from 
the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  Littoral  comprises  some  26,820  square  miles,  including  the  Provinces  (States) 
of  Bsmeraldas,  Qua yes,  Ma nab i ,  El  Oro,  and  Los  Rios,  the  State  in  which  Hacienda 
Pichilingue  is  located.  This  area  is  almost  rectangular  in  shape,  about  350  miles 
long  and  some  40  miles  wide.  It  is,  in  the  main,  a  plain  broken  at  intervals  by  ranges 
of  low  hills  having  no  connection  with  the  Andes,  by  low  alluvial  flats  and  benches, 
and  by  a  rough  dissected  series  of  ridges. 

The  Littoral  is  divided  rather  definitely  into  several  major  subregions  based  on 
such  factors  as  geographic  features,  soils,  type  of  farming,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  people  are  attached  to  the  land.  One  of  the  more  prominent  and  distinctive  of 
these  subregions  is  the  Ouayas  River  Basin. 

This  basin,  of  which  Hacienda  Pichilingue  is  almost  the  geographic  center,  is 
approximately  140  miles  long  in  its  north-south  axis  and  from  40  to  85  miles  wide. 
The  northern  limit  is  the  beginning  of  the  Bsmeraldas  River  System  and  the  eastern 
boundary,  the  foot  of  the  Andean  Mountains  at  about  2,500  feet,  where  the  eastern  in- 
cline  breaks  sharply  upward.  The  southern  limit  is  the  Zapatal  River,  which  flows 
northeastward  from  the  port  city  of  Guayaquil.  The  western  limits  of  the  basin  are 
marked  by  a  coastal  chain  of  hills  or  low  mountains  west  of  the  Ouayas  River.  This 
whole  basin  is  a  low  plain  divided  from  north  to  south  into  alluvial  flats  by  the 
Ouayas  River  and  its  several  tributaries.  These  fiats  are  narrow  at  their  northern 
extreme  and  broaden  out  aa  they  expend  southward. 

The  rainfall  of  this  area  is  seasonal  and  varies  in  intensity  from  about  30 
inches  just  above  Guayaquil  to  well  over  100  in  the  northern  part  of  the  basin.  In 
general,  the  area  is  covered  with  heavy  jungle  growth  promoted  by  a  humid  climate  and 
temperatures  that  remain  high  throughout  the  year.  Seasons  are  divided  into  wet  and 
dry  rather  than  summer  and  winter  aa  is  characteristic  of  countries  with  temperate 
climates.    Crops  are  sugarcane,  bananas,  pineapples,  and  rice  in  the  southern  part  of 
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the  basin  and  bananas,  cacao,  balsa  wood,  rubber,  and  rice  in  the  northern  part,  with 
a  sprinkling  of  cotton  and  corn. 

Transportation  is  almost  exclusively  by  river  during  the  rainy  season.  The 
heavy,  frequent  rains  make  the  primitive  dirt  roads  impassable  by  other  means  than 
horseback,  or  foot.  During  the  dry  season,  however,  the  river  becomes  too  shallow  to 
carry  boats  of  any  sire,  and  the  roads  along  the  river  are  used.  Inter-area  communi- 
cation moves  no  faster  than  the  freight  carried  in  and  out.  Telephone  and  telegraph 
facilities  are  almost  nonexistent. 

The  population  of  the  area  is  distributed  along  the  banks  of  the  numerous  rivers 
which  serve  not  only  as  an  important  means  of  transportation  and  communication  but  as 
a  source  of  domestic  water  supply;  also,  they  are  convenient  and  almost  universally 
used  boundaries  from  which  landholdings  are  measured.  Although  a  major  portion  of 
the  people  of  the  area  are  grouped  together  in  clusters,  many  are  dispersed  on  widely 
separated  tracts  of  land.  Contrary  to  what  seemingly  is  a  general  belief,  the  data 
are  characterized  by  the  number  of  medium  and  small  holdings  included  rather  than  by 
immense  haciendas  common  to  certain  parts  of  the  Sierra. 

As  compared  with  the  Sierra,  coastal  Ecuador  has  only  recently  been  inhabited  by 
other  than  a  few  scattered,  small  groups  of  Indians.  The  Spanish  conquistador es 
chose  to  live  in  the  more  comfortable  and  healthy  Sierra  as  had  most  of  the  indige- 
nous population  before  them.  To  go  down  into  the  humid  lowland  meant  exposure  to  an- 
noying insects  and  dangerous  fevers.  It  came  to  be  feared  as  an  area  of  sickness  and 
death.  Such  fears  still  prevail  among  natives  of  the  Sierra  today,  and  they  are  will- 
ing to  come  to  the  coast  only  for  short  working  periods  during  the  dry  season.  With 
the  first  rains,  they  return  to  their  mountain  homes. 

Canton  Quevedo  -  the  canton  (county)  in  which  Pichilingue  is  located  -  was  one 
of  the  last  areas  of  the  coast  to  attract  settlers. 

Prior  to  1830  the  immense  foreits  of  Quevedo  were  free  lands,  In  large  holdings,  with  no 
touch  of  cultivation;  but  in  this  year,  Commander  Don  Jose1  de  Callzto,  an  old  soldier  of  the 
Revolution,  laid  claim  to  them  and  they  passed  to  him,  through  public  sale,  in  Quito,  two 
years  later.8 

This  immense  holding  the  Commander  kept  until  about  1858,  when  he  and  another 
large  owner  in  the  area  divided  their  lands  into  small  tracts  and  sold  them  at  public 
auction.  Further  subdivisions  of  this  land  were  made  in  the  early  1860's,  when  de- 
mands by  the  people  for  land  in  the  area  were  stimulated  by  an  increase  in  the  demand 
for  and  price  of  rubber,  which  developed  during  these  years. 

Many  of  those  who  came  then  remained  to  settle  on  small  plots  of  land  in  and  near 
the  present  town  of  Quevedo,  creating  "an  uncommon  land  situation"  described  by  a  stu- 
dent of  the  area  as  - 

•  •  .  a  characteristic  that  is  the  basis  of  ^national/  wealth  and  progress  -  the  division  of 
land.  Large  properties  hardly  exist  here.  With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  large  haciendas, 
with  real  characteristics  of  true  latlfundias,  the  rest  of  the  territory  ...  is  an  area  of 
•mall  farms  or  properties  whose  production  goes  directly  to  the  markets  of  the  area. 

Procedure 

The  majority  of  the  data  for  this  analysis  were  collected  from  families  living 
on  Hacienda  Pichilingue  by  means  of  a  brief  questionnaire.     The  information  required 

*  8ee  p.   225   of  M0N00RAFIA  Y.  ALBUM  OB  LOS  RIOS.      348  pp.,    illus.     Reed  and  Reed,  Guayaquil. 
1937. 
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was  supplied  by  the  head  of  the  family,  by  the  homemaker,  or  by  the  two  together. 
The  questionnaires  were  then  checked  for  errors  and  accuracy  of  content  with  informed 
persons  familiar  with  the  area. 

THE  POPULATION 

Number  and  Distribution 

Approximately  90  households  were  visited  on  Hacienda  Pichilingue,  and  a  question- 
naire was  completed  for  each. '  Nine  of  these  were  later  discarded  when  errors  were 
discovered  in  them.  In  the  remaining  81  households  covered  lived  425  people  or 
slightly  more  than  5  persons  per  family.  It  was  estimated  that  from  15  to  20  house- 
holds on  the  Hacienda  were  not  visited,  since  they  were  in  spots  almost  inaccessible 
during  the  rainy  season,  the  time  at  which  this  survey  was  made. 

Composition 

The  total  population  of  Pichilingue  is  rural  by  any  generally  accepted  definition 
of  the  word.  The  center  boasts  onlya  school,  movie,  restaurant,  tailor  shop,  grocery 
store,  and  a  few  transient  merchants  dispensing  a  wide  assortment  of  cheap  items  on 
Saturdays  and  other  special  days  that  bring  the  farmers  in  from  their  labors. 

Race 

The  wide  racial  mixture  of  the 
population  of  coastal  Ecuador  has 
been  commented  upon  by  numerous  stu- 
dents of  the  area.4  Elements  of  the 
Indian,  White,  Negro,  and  Chinese 
races  have  combined  with  such  thor- 
oughness that  the  results  today  are 
such  that  one  can  seldom  see  domi- 
nant features  of  any  one  racial 
group  in  any  coastal  resident.  In 
fact,  the  blend  or  mixture  has  pro- 
gressed to  the  state  that  the  poou- 
letion  of  the  coast  has  gained  a 
general  title  of  recognition,  the 
Montuvio  (coastal  inhabitant), 
which  is  well-known  throughout 
Ecuador . 


•A  great  aajority  of  the  inhabi- 
tant* belong  to  a  alxed  race...."  - 
see  p.  48  of  WOLF,  TjSODORO.  VIAJES 
CIENTIFICOS  POR  LA  REPUBLICA  DEL  ECUADOR. 
Hit  87  pp.  Guayaquil.  1879.  See 
*l*o  Gc-NIA'lEZ  Su/REZV  FEDERICO.  HISTO- 
RIC) OENBRALDELA  REPUBLICA  DEL  ECUADOR. 
4  v.  Quito.  it,92.  On  p.  388,  he  state* 
-  'from  the  aany  race*  of  the  coast... 
i*  emerging  a  very  mixed  population.* 
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Of  the  families  visited  on  Hacienda  Pichilingue,  58  percent  of  the  male  heads 
and  66.7  of  the  women  heads  of  households  were  judged  by  the  investigators  to  be 
criollo  or  of  mixed  racial  heritage  (table  1).  Despite  the  very  liberal  interpreta- 
tion of  the  category  "mixed  blood,"  the  term  carries  considerable  prestige  -  persons 
so  designated  are  next  in  class  (racially)  to  the  white  people. 


Table  1.  -  Male  heads  and  homemakers  classified  by  race 


RACE 

WALE 

HEAD 

FEMALE  HEAD1 

TOTAL 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

47 

58.0 

5* 

66.7 

101 

62.3 

1 

1.2 

1 

1.2 

2 

1.2 

3 

3.7 

13 

16.0 

16 

9.9 

2 

2.5 

2 

2.5 

4 

2.5 

4 

5.0 

6 

7.4 

10 

6.2 

24 

29.6 

5 

6.2 

29 

17.9 

81 

100.0 

81 

100.0 

162 

100.0 

Woman  head  of  household,  usually  a  eommon-law  wife. 


Age 

The  lack  of  an  accurate  official  census  in  Ecuador  renders  it  impossible  to  make 
a  thorough  analysis  of  the  age  structure  of  the  population.  Although  certain  analy- 
ses are  attempted,  based  on  the  data  furnished  by  the  population  of  Pichilingue,  one 
must  admit  that  the  limited  numbers  here  prohibit  the  certainty  of  conclusion  that 
larger  numbers  would  provide. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  age  structure  of  Pichilingue  is  its 
similarity  to  what  is  generally  thought  of  in  demography  as  urban  or  industrial  -  the 
lack  of  children  in  the  under-5-year  group,  a  dearth  of  oldsters  (60  and  over),  and  a 


Table  2.  -  Age  distribution  of  population  on  Hacienda  Pichilingue ,  by  sex 


AGE 

MALES 

FEMALES 

TOTAL 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

28 

12.6 

21 

10.4 

49 

11.5 

34 

15.3 

25 

12.4 

59 

13-9 

19 

8.5 

26 

12.9 

45 

10.6 

30 

13.5 

19 

9.4 

49 

11.5 

14 

6.3 

3* 

16.8 

48 

11.3 

17 

7.6 

17 

8.4 

34 

8.0 

23 

10.3 

19 

9.4 

42 

9.9 

15 

6.7 

10 

4.9 

25 

5.9 

19 

8.5 

7 

3.5 

26 

6.1 

9 

4.0 

9 

4.4 

18 

4.2 

6 

2.7 

7 

3-5 

13 

3-1 

3 

1.3 

3 

1.5 

6 

1.4 

6 

2.7 

5 

2.5 

11 

2.6 

223 

100.0 

202 

100.0 

425 

100.0 
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generous  number  of  persons  in  the  productive  age  group,  that  is,  15  to  45.  (See 
table  2.)  For  such  a  distribution  of  population,  one  needs  to  assume  a  sizable  migra- 
tion to  Pichilingue  and  a  fairly  low  birth  rate  -  both  common  characteristics  of  town 
or  city  populations.  The  economic  and  social  advantages  of  such  a  favorable  ratio  of 
productive  workers  to  dependents  is  a  characteristic  of  which  only  a  few  agricultural 
groups  can  boast. 

Sex 

In  Pichilingue,  males  outnumber  females  in  each  major  age  group.  This  is  as 
would  be  expected  in  a  rural  population.  For  all  ages  the  ratio  is  110  males  for 
each  100  females.  For  the  group  aged  15  to  45  (productive  years),  the  ratio  is  some- 
what higher  (111  males  per  100  females).  This  latter  difference  is,  of  course,  even 
more  meaningful  than  mere  figures  indicate,  since  the  younger  ages  always  evidence 
the  preponderance  of  male  births  (fig.  2).  Such  differences  in  the  productive  ages 
indicate  that  more  females  than  males  leave  the  area  for  work  in  the  city.  Unfortu- 
nately, no  figures  exist  to  show  how  such  migration  is  reflected  in  the  population  of 
the  cities. 

Marital  Conditions 

No  official  effort  has  ever  been  made  in  Ecuador  to  determine  the  marital  condi- 
tion of  the  Republic's  population.  No  census  has  ever  been  taken,  and  current  rec- 
ords kept  by  the  Government  show  only  individual  marriages.  Data  on  marital  status 
were  gathered  from  the  residents  of  Pichilingue  and  are  included  here,  despite  a  cer- 
tain bias  that  may  have  accompanied  some  answers.  There  seems  to  be  little  stigma 
attached  to  common-law  marriages,  however,  a  fact  that  should  reduce  the  bias  in  these 
answers  tc  a  minimum. 

Of  the  140  males  on  the  Hacienda  aged  15  years  or  more,  only  19,  or  slightly 
less  than  14  percent,  were  living  in  the  married  state.  (See  table  3.)  Of  the  127 
females  15  years  of  age  and  over,  only  21,  or  slightly  less  than  12  percent,  were 

legally  married.  This, 
of  course,  means  that'ap- 
prcxiroately  three-fourths 
of  the  recognized  house- 
holds on  the  Hacienda  were 
held  together  through  non- 
legal  unions.8  Although  a 
large  percentage  of  the 


Hacienda  Pichilingue  is 
under  the  management  of  the 
Bolivian  Development  Corpo- 
ration, and  wages  are  a  little 
higher  than  on  surrounding 
plantations  -  a  factor  that 
has  operated  to  attract  a  few 
families . 

40  50  60     AND  0\iER        8   Called    COmparikra   or  coa- 

(age  groups)  pinion  unions.  apparently 

little  stigma  Is  attached  to 

FlOURS  2.  —  Index  numbers  showing  the  age  structure   In  them,    except    that    they  are 

Pichilingue  as  compared  with  that  In  all  Ecuador.  »ot  recognized  by  the  Church. 
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nonlegal  unions  seemed  to  be  stable,  ease  of  breaking  such  unions  was  manifested  in 
the  relatively  large  number  of  children  living  with  relatives  other  than  fathers  or 
mothers.  Females  marry  younger  than  males.  Only  two  males  under  30  years  of  age  re- 
ported themselves  married  as  compared  with  11  females  in  the  same  age  grouping. 


Table  3.  —  Marital  status  of  persons  15  years  of  age  and  over,  by  sex1 


AGE 

HARRIED2 

SINGLE 

WIDOWED 

MALE 

FEU ALE 

MALE 

FBMALS 

MALE 

FEMALE 

Ho. 

Percent 

Ho. 

Percent 

Ho. 

Percent 

Ho. 

percent 

Ho. 

Percent 

Ho. 

Percent 

1 

4.8 

30 

24.8 

18 

17.0 

1 

5.3 

6 

28.6 

13 

10.7 

28 

26.4 

1 

5.3 

4 

19.0 

16 

13-2 

13 

12.2 

30-3*   • 

3 

15.7 

3 

14.3 

19 

15.7 

16 

15.1 

1 

20.0 

35-39   

5 

26.3 

3 

14.3 

10 

8.3 

7 

6.6 

2 

10.5 

2 

9.5 

16 

13-2 

6 

5.7 

5 

26.3 

3-3 

9 

8.5 

1 

5.3 

2 

9.5 

8 

6.6 

6 

5.7 

2 

40.0 

1 

5.3 

3 

2.5 

3 

2.8 

1 

20.0 

70-over   

2 

1.7 

1 

20.0 

19 

100.0 

21 

100.0 

121 

100.0 

106 

100.0 

5 

100.0 

None  divorced. 


One  man  and  three  women  were  married  and  not  living  with  husband  or  wife. 

Divorces  are  pare  in  coastal  Ecuador,  partially,  one  would  assume,  because  the 
people  are  generally  religious,  and  the  Church  does  not  recognize  divorce.  The  state 
of  widowhood  is  almost  entirely  limited  to  the  women,  who  find  it  much  more  difficult 
to  remarry  in  case  of  the  deathof  a  spouse.  Five  females  of  IS  years  or  more  report- 
ed themselves  as  widows  in  Pichilingue,  but  no  males  in  the  same  age  grouping  gave 
such  as  their  marital  status.  This,  of  course,  is  significant  because  of  the  con- 
siderably larger  number  of  men  in  Pichilingue  of  marriageable  age. 

Occupation 

Agriculture  on  the  coast,  as  in  other  regions  of  Ecuador,  is  the  principal 
industry.  Three  occupational  categories  here  in  agriculture  include  all  but  a  few  of 
those  who  engage  in  it.  They  are:  The  hacendados  or  finqueros  (owners  of  the  land 
which  they  cultivate);  the  sembradores  (sharecroppers),  who  work  for  the  owners  under 
much  the  same  type  of  arrangement  as  characterizes  sharecropper -owner  relations  in 
southern  United  States;  and  the  jorrialeros ,  who  are  paid  a  daily  or  weekly  wage.7 

'  Hacendados,  or  finqueros,  In  the  Province  of  Los  r/o»  are  generally  owners  of  small 
property,  although  there  are  exceptions,  such  as  Pichilingue  which,  as  pointed  out  earlier, 
comprises  SO, 000  aores .  Sembradores  occupy  the  land  on  which  they  live,  usually  under  written 
contract  with  the  landowner.  Usually,  the  sembrador  Is  allowed  a  small  tract  of  land  on  whloh 
to  grow  his  own  subsistence  crops  of  corn,  or  rloe,  and  is  given  a  number  of  oaoao  and/or  bal- 
sa trees,  which  he  sells  at  the  end  of  a  few  years  to  the  landowner  at  a  price  agreed  upon  in 
the  oontract.  Credit  may  be  furnished  him  by  the  landowner  up  to  the  value  of  his  orops  and 
trees.  A  house,  built  on  the  haoendado's  property,  furniture,  and  food  are  usually  furnished 
by  the  sembrador.  Jornaleros  may  or  may  not  furnish  their  own  houses.  They  are  employed  by 
the  owner  as  work  is  available.     Contracts  with  the  owner  are  verbal. 
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Haciendas  in  the  area 
vary  considerably  in  their 
use  of  sharecroppers  and  day 
laborers  even  from  year  to 
year,  depending  on  such  fac- 
tors as  price  of  cash  crops 
and  availability  of  labor. 

Of  the  81  households 
visited  on  Pichilingue,  71 
gave  farm  labor  as  their 
major  occupation.  One  fam- 
ily gave  sharecropping  as 
its  major  occupation;  one, 
in  which  there  were  no  ma les 
of  working  age,  gave  home  - 
making  as  the  occupation; 
and  8  gave  some  sort  of  ser- 
vice as  the  principal  occu- 
pation, such  as  storekeep- 
ing,  tailoring,  restaurant 
operating,  etc.  A  few  per- 
sons who  gave  farm  labor  as 

Piourk  3.  -  a  group  of  pichilingue •«  children,  shewing        their  principal  occupation 
characteristic  alxture  of  racial  features. 

stated  that  part  of  their 

time  was  given  to  the  more  skilled  tasks  around  the  Hacienda,  such  as  operating  and 
caring  for  machinery  and  equipment. 

In  most  cases  among  the  laborers'  families,  children  and  female  members'  of  the 
households  are  available  for  jobs,  especially  household  work  for  other  families,  if 
and  when  such  services  are  needed.  Women  are  not  used  extensively  in  the  fields. 
Their  duties  are  largely  limited  to  domestic  tasks. 

Religion 

The  population  of  Pichilingue  is  almost  100  percent  Roman  Catholic.  Although  no 
church  exists  nearer  than  6  miles,  a  distance  too  great  to  travel  upon  other  than 
emergency  occasions,  the  faith  of  these  people  in  their  church  is  strong  as  judged  by 
religious  pictures,  statues,  etc.,  adorning  the  interior  of  almost  every  home.  In  the 
opinion  of  local  leaders  and  officials,  births  and  deaths  are  registered  as  frequently 
at  the  local  church  as  at  the  local  official  registry,  even  though  a  public  law  makes 
the  latter  mandatory. 

Educational  Status 

According  to  a  scholastic  census  of  1942,  there  were  12,000  persons  of  from  6  to 
14  years  of  age  attending  school  in  the  Province  of  Los  Rios.  This  is  only  slightly 
more  than  one-fourth  of  an  estimated  47,259  children  of  school  age.  These  figures 
include  city,  village,  and  open-country  residents,  which  means  obviously  that  attend- 
ance in  school  of  children  living  on  farms  was  much  smaller. 

Where  school  attendance  is  so  poor,  illiteracy  in  the  population  is  resultantly 
high.  Illiteracy  among  the  population  10  years  of  age,  or  more,  in  Pichilingue  was 
almost  50  percent,  although  Pichilingue  boasts  one  of  the  few  rural  schools  of  the 
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area.  (See  table  4.)  As  would  be  generally  true  of  the  area,  illiteracy  among  the 
female  population  is  higher  than  among  the  male,  since  less  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
education  of  women.  Book  learning  is  deemed  of  little  importance  for  those  whose 
careers  are  almost  solely  limited  to  housekeeping  and  childbearing. 


Tablb  4.  -  Percentage  of  persons  10  years  of  age  or  more  who  can  read  and  write, 

by  age  and  sex 


8BX 

AGE 

10 

-  14 

is 

-  29 

30  - 

OVBft 

ALL 

Humber 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

9 

47 

33 

53 

45 

55 

87 

53 

8 

30 

41 

56 

30 

48 

79 

48 

17 

37 

74 

55 

75 

52 

1(56 

51 

The  youngest  population  group  (10-14  years)  indicates  less  educational  attain- 
ment than  the  older  groups.  This  raises  the  interesting  speculation  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  public-school  system  is  reaching  fewer  people  now  than  it  did  a  decade  or 
more  ago. 

From  such  high  illiteracy  figures,  a  logical  assumption  is  that  educational  at- 
tainment for  those  who  do  attend  school  is  extremely  limited.  None  of  the  male  heads, 
or  their  wives,  on  Pichilingue  had  completed  a  secondary- school  education.  Only  29 
had  reached  the  fifth  grade  in  school,  and  almost  one-half  had  never  been  to  school 
at  all.    (See  tables  5  and  6.) 


Tablb  5.  —  Educational  status  of  women  heads  of  households  and  of  houemakers,  by  occupation* 


TEARS  OP  8CH00LIN0 

LABORER 

TENANT 

HOMEMAKBR* 

OTHER 

TOTAL 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

36 

53.7 

1 

100.0 

1 

100.0 

3 

37.5 

41 

53.8 

10 

15.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

1 

12.5 

11 

14.1 

10 

14.9 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

1 

12.5 

11 

14,1 

11 

16.4 

0 

0,0 

0 

0.0 

3 

37.5 

14 

18.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0 

0,0 

0 

0.0 

67 

100.0 

1 

100.0 

1 

100.0 

8 

100.0 

n 

100.0 

4  families  reported  no  h  owe  maker. 


Head  of  household,  female. 

Fertility 

One  of  the  most  important  features  to  consider  in  a  population  analysis  is  the 
rate  of  reproduction;  that  is,  whether,  aside  from  any  influence  of ■migration,  it  is 
growing,  declining,  or  remaining  stationary  in  numbers.  Any  significant  change  in 
numbers  of  people  living  in  an  area  is  perhaps  the  one  most  influential  factor  bear- 
ing upon  the  future  economic,  social,  and  political  life  of  the  area  in  which  the 
change  occurs. 
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One  of  the  simplest  indexes  to  population  change  is  the  crude  birth  rate,  that 
isj  the  number  of  births  per  year  per  1,000  inhabitants.  The  crude  birth  rate  for  the 
Province  of  Los  Rios  for  1942  was  slightly  over  49  per  1,000,  a  rate  considerably 
more  than  double  that  for  the  United  States  in  1940  and  clearly  high  enough  to  indi- 
cate fairly  rapid  population  growth. 


Table  6.  —  Educational  status  of  male  heads  of  households,  by  occupation 


TEARS   IN  SCHOOL 

LABORER 

TENANT 

OTHER 

TOTAL 

timber 

Percent 

S umber 

Percent 

If  umber 

Percent 

gunber 

Percent 

22 

35.5 

1 

100.0 

0 

0.0 

23 

33-3 

7 

11.3 

0 

0.0 

1 

16.7 

8 

11.6 

3  - » .  : .  .  .  . 

18 

29.0 

0 

0.0 

2 

33-3 

20 

29.0 

15 

24.2 

0 

0.0 

3 

50.0 

18 

26.1 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

62 

100.0 

1 

100.0 

6 

100.0 

69 

100.0 

For   those  supplying  Inforaa t ion . 


A  more  accurate,  although  less  frequently  used,  index  to  reproduction  is  the 
number  of  children  under  5  years  of  age  per  1,000  women  of  20  to  44  years  of  age. 
Although  the  data  for  this  index  in  the  Province  of  Los  Rios  were  not  available,  such 
data  were  collected  for  Piehilingue;  and,  although  the  numbers  used  were  small,  the 
findings  are  believed  to  be  significant  enough  to  mention  here. 

There  existed  in  Piehilingue  a  ratio  of  563  children  aged  from  less  than  1  to  S 
years  to  1,000  women  aged  from  20  to  44  years.  This  is  a  ratio  well  above  that 
necessary  for  replacement  of  the  population  and  equal  to  that  of  many  areas  in  the 
United  States  generally  recognized  as  areas  of  rapid  population  growth. 

Mortal ity 

According  to  existing  vital  statistics  in  the  national  capital,  3,148  deaths  were 
recorded  in  the  Province  of  Los  Rios  during  1942.  This  would  give  the  Province  a 
crude  death  rate  for  that  year  of  24  per  1,000,  a  rate  that  is  certainly  not  too  low. 
Although  death-registration  figures  are  usually  more  accurate  than  birth-registration 
figures,  apparently  the  extreme  geographic  isolation  of  many  families  and  the  diffi- 
culties involved  in  reporting  deaths  to  the  nearest  registrar  would  result  in  the 
failure  of  many  deaths  to  be  reported  to  the  official  in  charge  of  such  records  in 
the  canton  in  which  they  occur. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  some  index  of  mortality  at  piehilingue,  each  family  was 
asked  to  list  deaths  that  had  occurred  in  that  particular  nousehold.  Seventy- four 
were  recorded  in  this  manner,  or  almost  one  death  per  household.  It  was  interesting 
to  note  that  31  of  these  deaths,  or  70  percent  of  those  whose  age  at  death  was  known, 
were  among  children  under  5  years,  whereas  10  deaths,  or  about  one-fourth,  were  under 
1  year  of  age.  This,  of  course,  indicates  a  high  infant -mortality  rate,  which  is  al- 
ways a  sign  of  poor  and  inadequate  child  and  maternal  care.     (See  tables  7  and  8.) 


IS 


Nig rat  i  on 


There  is  a  considerable  movement  of  population  from  one  hacienda  to  another  in 
the  area,  and  from  haciendas  to  the  rural  villages,  if  the  data  from  Pichilingue  can 
be  taken  as  representative.  Families  move  here,  as  elsewhere,  as  wage  rates  change 
or  as  rumors  of  such  changes  float  about  the  countryside.  This  phenomenon  seems  to 
be  much  more  common  for  jornaleros  than  for  sembradores,  since  the  sembradores  have 
contracts  for  their  plots  of  land  and  plants  (rubber  and  balsa)  which  hold  them  to 
the  land. 


Table  7.  -  Deaths  of  children  by  age  groups 


AGE  AT  DEATH 

NUMBER 

PERCENTAGE 

30 

40. J 

10 

13.5 

21 

28.4 

5 

6.8 

1 

1.3 

3 

4.1 

4 

5.4 

74 

100.0 

The  length  of  time  the  households  had  been  on  the  Hacienda  Pichilingue  (table  9) 
indicates  something  of  the  movement  of  families  surveyed.  Only  one-fourth  of  the 
heads  of  families  surveyed  had  been  on  the  Hacienda  for  10  years  or  more,  whereas  26 
percent  had  lived  there  for  less  than  1  year. 


Table  8.  -  Deaths  of  children  aged  from  less  than  1  year  to  5  years 


AGE 

NUMBER 

PERCENTAGE 

10 

32.2 

7 

22.6 

5 

16.1 

6 

19.4 

3 

9.7 

31 

100.0 

A  tabulation  of  the  areas  from  which  the  male  heads  of  Pichilingue  have  come 
shows  some  interesting  results  (table  10).  As  might  be  expected,  as  a  result  of  very 
poor  means  of  transportation  and  communication,  most  of  these  persons  had  come  from 
areas  within  the  borders  of  the  local  canton  (county),  and  all  but  16  had  come  from 
within  the  limits  of  the  Province.    Fourteen,  however,  had  come  from  Provinces  other 
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than  Los  Rios;  some  from  as  far  as  the  city  of  Guayaquil,  a  distance  of  around  150 
miles.  The  well-known  fear  that  the  higher  altitude  dwellers  have  for  the  coast  is 
evident  here  -  only  one  male  head  had  come  from  the  Sierra.  A  somewhat  surprisingly 
large  number  (29)  of  these  male  heads  had  come  from  a  town  or  city  -  the  reverse  of 
the  usual  country-to-town  migration  so  well  known  in  the  United  States. 


Table  9.  -  Length  of  time  family  heads  of  households  have  lived  on 
Hacienda  Pichilingue 


TSARS 

HEADS  OF 

HOUSEHOLD 

Smber 

Percent 

Less 

21 

26.3 

1  - 

37 

46.2 

9  - 

2 

2.5 

10  - 

20 

25.0 

l80 

100.0 

1  family  failed  to  give  Information. 


Unfortunately  data  were  unobtainable  regarding  those  persons  who  had  left  house- 
holds of  Pichilingue  for  residence  elsewhere.  Numerous  conversations  with  people  on 
the  Hacienda  revealed,  however,  that  many  persons  leave,  some  temporarily  and  others 
permanently.  Apparently,  the  females  who  migrate  from  Pichilingue  go  to  the  towns 
and  cities  much  more  frequently  than  do  the  men;  some  go  to  cities  as  far  distant  as 
Guayaquil,  where  they  are  able  to  find  domestic  and  other  work  demanding  Little 
skill.  Males  who  migrate  go  shorter  distances,  usually  to  other  haciendas,  or  to 
nearby  areas  to  work  in  rubber  and  in  cutting  and  shipping  balsa. 


Tablb  10.  -  Areas  supplying  male  heads  of  households 
of  Pichilingue 


AREA 

TTPE  OF  RESIDENCE 

TOWN  OR  CITT 

OPEN  COUNTRY 

If  umber 

Percent 

titmber 

Percent 

17 

32.7 

11 

38.0 

13 

25.0 

Other  canton  !n  Province  of 

"t 

13.8 

20 

38.5 

Other  provinces  of  the  coast    .  .  , 

12 

1 

3.* 

1 

1.9 

1 

3.H 

1 

1.9 

29 

100.0 

52 

100.0 
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RELATION  OF  THE  PEOPLE  TO  THE  LAND 
Settlement  Patterns 

One  observer  has  pointed  out  that  the  Spanish-European  pattern  of  farm-village 
living  has  not  prevailed  in  large  parts  of  Central  and  South  America.8  This  is  cer- 
tainly not  universal  on  the  coast  of  Ecuador,  where  farm  families  frequently  live  in 
such  extremely  isolated  spots  that  they  have  difficulty  in  making  outside  contacts. 
Such  families,  however,  nearly  always  live  near  a  stream  of  water  that,  in  addition  to 
its  many  other  services,  links  the  families  with  each  other.  Pichilingue  can  be  con- 
sidered fairly  typical  of  the  situation  that  prevails  in  the  area-  Although  the 
majority  of  the  houses  visited  in  making  this  study  were  within  approximately  0.5 
mile  of  the  Hacienda  house,  some  were  located  at  greater  distances  away.  (See  table 
11.)  Almost  all,  however,  were  near  the  banks  of  the  ^uevedo  River  or  one  of  its 
tributaries. 


Table  11.  -  Distance  that  families  live  from  center  of  village 
(Hacienda  house),  by  trail  and  road,  in  kilometers1 


DISTANCE   IN  KILOMETERS 

TRAIL 

ROAD 

ALL  FAMILIES 

Number 

Number 

Number 

65 

65 

4 

4 

5 

7 

12 

5 

76 

31 

1  kilometer  equals  about  0.0  Bile. 


The  Hacienda  or  main  house  of  Pichilingue  marks  the  center  of  life  on  the  plan- 
tation. Around  it  are  storage  rooms,  workshops,  stores,  and  the  majority  of  the  homes 
of  the  workers.  It  is  from  the  Hacienda  house  that  all  distances  on  the  Hacienda  are 
measured.  Although  goods  and  services  are  limited,  those  generally  deemed  most 
essential  can  be  had  within  the  Hacienda  boundaries. 

Only  rarely  does  one  of  the  residents  undertake  to  make  a  purchase  or  seek  a 
service  elsewhere.  Here  one  can  buy  his  food  and  the  minimum  clothing  demanded  by  a 
warm  climate  and  a  tolerant  people,  get  a  haircut,  or  attend  a  movie.  Few  haciendas 
or  rural  villages  of  the  coast  can  boast  of  more.  It  also  has  a  school  openapart  of 
the  year  and  attended  intermittently  by  those  of  school  age  living  within  the  concen- 
trated settlement.  Somewhat  uncommon  in  the  area  is  the  fact  that  there  is  no  church, 
where  people  can  worship,  on  Pichilingue  or  in  the  immediate  area.  The  one  nearest 
is  more  than  6  miles  away,  a  distance  sufficiently  great  to  make  attendance  so  diffi- 
cult that  it  is  seldom  attempted  during  the  dry  season  and  almost  never  in  the  6- 
month  rainy  season. 

Hacienda  Pichilingue  is,  in  many  respects,  independent  of  the  outside  world.  It 
furnishes,  with  the  exception  of  a  new  highway  being  built  across  the  .northern  length, 


Smith,  T.  Lynn,    tabio:  a  study  in  rural  social  organization,    as  pp.,  nius.  Washington. 

1946.      (Rpt.,  orf.   Foreign  Agr.   Re  la t . ,   U.8.D.A.)     See  p.  83. 
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FIGURE  4.  —  A  general  store  on.  the  Hacienda. 

community  is  a  system  of  land 
division  clearly  defining 
the  limits  of  agricultural 
properties  and  recording 
them  in  such  a  manner  and  at 
such  a  place  as  to  provide 
maximum  security  to  the 
owner  from  any  and  all 
claims.  One  cannot  deny  that 
in  each  of  the  Americas  the 
system  of  land  division, 
land  surveys  ,  and  land  titles 
introduced  by  the  Spanish 
lacked  much  to  be  desired.9 
Surveys  of  holdings  were  too 


its  own  roads  and  school  system. 
Under  practically  no  supervision  of 
the  canton,  State,  or  National 
Government,  it  has  its  own  police 
force  hired,  paid  for,  and  assigned 
to  duty  on  the  Hacienda. 

Stores  and  shops  are  owned  and 
operated  under  varying  degrees  of 
supervision  from  the  Hacienda  man- 
agement. All  but  the  smallest 
stores  and  a  few  of  the  shops  are 
owned  by  Chinese  families,  most  of 
whom  were  born  in  the  area.  Some  2 
years  ago,  the  management  of  the 
Hacienda  sponsored  a  nonprofit  com- 
missary for  the  workmen  of  the 
plantation  and  their  families  but, 
by  early  1945,  had  decided  to  close 
its  doors.  People  preferred  the 
personalized  dealings,  liberal 
credit,  and  resultant  higher  prices 
of  the  small  store  to  the  impersonal 
cash  system  of  the  commissary. 

Land  Division 

One  of  the  most  important  fac- 
tors making  for  stability  in  a  rural 


Donaldson,  Thomas,  the 
public  domaihi  it8  history, 
with  statistics.    ed.  s,  1,843 

pp.,  illut.  Washington.  1884. 
(47th  Cong.,  8d H.  Misc. 
Doc.   16.)     See   p.  300. 


FlOURE  5.  —  An  Itinerant  shoe  store. 
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often  poorly  made,  or  else  not  made 
at  all.  Titles  were  frequently 
ambiguous  and  capable  of  gross  mis- 
interpretation. Fortunately,  one 
sound  practice  that  did  much  to 
introduce  stability  into  this  system 
of  land  limits  was  that  of  using  a 
river  as  a  base  from  which  to  de- 
termine the  width  of  a  holding. 
Such  properties  were  usually  much 
longer  than  wide  and  were  usually 
enclosed  by  parallel  sides  or  lines. 

Land  division  in  the  area  in 
which  Pichilingue  is  located  has 
many  of  the  usual  weaknesses.  Al- 
though some  properties  in  the  area 
are  measured  back  in  parallel  lines 
from  a  strip  along  the  river,  most 
property  boundaries  are  described 
as  beginning  or  ending  at  the  meet- 
ing of  someone  else's  property.  As 
can  be  imagined,  such  markings  of 
boundary  lines  are  a  frequent  source 
of  argument  among  neighbors  and 
fruitful  sources  of  income  for  real- 
estate  lawyers. 

In  the  Province  of  Los  Rios 
where  so  many  streams  (as  indicated 


FIGURE  7.  —  The   local  grocery  store 


FIGURE  6.  —  Oeneral  merchandise  on  display. 

by  the  name  of  the  Province) 
exist,  it  is  not  uncommon 
for  a  stream  to  mark  two  or 
even  three  sides  of  an 
hacienda.  This  happens  in 
the  case  of  Pichilingue, 
which  is  bound  on  two  sides 
by  streams,  the  Quevedo  and 
the  Macul  Rivers.  (See 
figure  17.) 

Titles  to  properties 
are  ambiguously  written  and 
often  unrecorded.  Titles 
to  the  larger  estates  of  the 
area  are  recorded  more  of- 
ten than  those  of  smaller 
ones.  As  a  result,  fewer 
farm  properties  appear  on 
local  record  books  than 
exist  in  the  area,  a  phe- 
nomenon suggest ing a  greater 
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PlOtRK  8.  —  Imported  merchandise   for  sale  on  Plchllingue 


concentration  of  landhold- 
ings  than  is  true.10 

Land  Tenure 

As  indicated  earlier, 
there  are  three  main  cate- 
gories of  farm  tenure  in  the 
Pichilingue  area:  Owner- 
ship, sharecropping ,  and 
farm  labor.  Although  not 
the  most  numerous  type, 
there  are  a  sizable  number 
of  farm  owners  in  the  area. 
Some  of  the  tracts  are  large, 
such  as  Pichilingue;  but 
most  of  them  are  small. 

Whether  the  large  ha- 
ciendas use  sharecroppers 
or  farm  laborers  depends 
upon  the  management  policy 
of  such  hacienda  and  may 
vary  from  year  to  year, 
At  the  present  time,  farm  laborers 
These  laborers  are  paid  a  cash  wage 


according  to  prices  and  availability  of  labor, 
are  being  used  almost  exclusively  on  Pichilingue 
and  are  not  allocated  space  for  garden  and/or  crops  to  supplement  their  diet,  or  in- 
come, other  than  a  limited  amount  of  fruit  available  to  the  families  for  the  picking. 

Size  of  Holdings 


In  comparison  with  the 
Sierra,  coastal  Ecuador  is 
an  area  much  less  given  to 
large  estates.  Although  §| 
many  large  holdings  exist, 
such  as  Pichilingue,  much 
of  the  land  is  in  small-  or 
middle-size  holdings.  Al- 
though complete  data  are  not 
available,  the  1944  tax 
records  for  a  minor  civil 


An  idea  of  the  usual  de- 
scription of  land  boundaries  in 
Ecuador  may  be  had  from  a  deed 
taken  at  random  from  files  of 
the  Ministry  of  Economy  -  • on 
the  8outh  the  highway  (previ- 
ously) mentioned,  on  the  North 
the  lands  of  Jose'  Antonio 
Cardenas,  on  the  Bast,  lands  of 
Sr.  Segondo  Outlerrec,  and  on 
the  West  the  lands  of  Engineer 
Luis  Nunec.i 


PlOURB  9.  -  Saturday  Itinerants. 
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division  in  the  Canton  of  ^Juevedo  (an 
area  of  approximately  140  square  miles, 
with  a  population  of  perhaps  6,000) 
show  593  property  owners  who  paid  taxes 
on  their  farm  holdings  in  1943.  This 
was  very  probably  much  less  than  the 
total  number  of  property  owners,  since 
many  properties  were  too  small  to  meet 
the  minimum  limit  at  which  they  are 
subjected  to  taxation.  Values  at  which 
these  properties  were  assessed  for  tax- 
ation are  small.  The  average  (mean) 
value  of  such  properties  for  1944  was 
857.00  sucres  (about  $65.00)  and  the 
middle  or  median  value  only  609.00 
sucres  (less  than  $43.00). 11 

Levels  of  Farming 

Agriculture  on  the  coast  of  Ecuador 
has  apparently  changed  little  in  the 
past  300  years.  Gonz/lez  Su/rez,  Ecua- 
dor's great  historian,  describing  six- 
teenth-century agriculture  of  the  coast 
gave  cacao,  wheat,  fruit  (bananas), 
pineapples,  and  cotton  as  the  principal 
crops.18  A  United  States  Agricultural 
Mission  to  Ecuador   in  1941  and  1942 


FlOURE  11.  -  Balsa,  raft. 


FIGURE  10.  -  The  family  tailor  shop. 

listed,  with  the  exception 
of  coffee,  rubber ,  and  rice, 
the  same  principal  crops. 
Cacao,  the  bean  from  which 
chocolate  is  made  and  today 
the  chief  cash  crop  for  the 
coast,  was  important  here 
as  early  as  1655,  when  the 
mayor  of  Guayaquil  forced 
all  owners  of  cacao  in  the 
area  to  sell  their  crops  to 
him.13 


Catastro  de  las  Propie- 

dades  Rusticas  (Register  of 
rural  property),  Minlsterlo  de 
Hacienda,  1943. 

12  * 
See    p.    448    of  Suarez, 

Ooni/lej,    in   reference  cited 

in  footnote  4. 

13  / 

■    %•*    p.    487,  Suarez, 

Oonsalez,  In  reference  cited 
In  footnote  4. 
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Land  in  coastal  Ecuador  is  cleared,  planted,  cultivated,  and  its  crops  harvested 
with  as  little  help  from  mechanical  tools  and  equipment  as  could  be  found  anywhere 
else  in  the  world,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  isolated  areas  still  inhabited  by 
primitive  peoples.  In  the  Pichilingue  area,  even  the  crude  wooden  plow  drawn  by  oxen 
is  missing,  as  well  as  the  digging  stick  or  foot -plow  used  extensively  by  the  Indians 
of  the  highlands.  Plows  are  not  believed  in  and  are  never  used.  Conversations  with 
a  r.umber  of  farmers  in  the  area  revealed  that  several  of  them  had  used  plows  and  that 
all  of  them  were  convinced  that  "plowing  under"  did  definite  harm  to  the  soil  as  re- 
flected in  crop  yields.  The  machete  or  long-bladed  knife  is  the  only  universally 
used  piece  of  farm  equipment  in  the  region.  The  many  uses  to  which  it  can  be  put 
amazes  one  who  has  not  seen  it  used  in  the  Tropics.  It  is  used  to  clear  the  land  of 
timber;  to  keep  back  grass  and  weeds  after  the  crops  or  plants  are  in  the  ground;  and 
again,  for  those  crops  that  require  it,  it  is  the  chief  tool  in  harvesting.  (See 
table  12.) 


Table  12.  -  Number  and  percentage  of  families  owning  specified  farm  equipment 


NUMBER  OF  TOOLS 

MACHETES 

SHOVELS 

AXES 

OTHERS 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

64 

79.0 

78 

96.4 

76 

93.8 

79 

97.6 

8 

9.9 

1 

1.2 

9 

6.2 

1 

1.2 

2 

•  2.5 

3  

4  

o 

6-9  

10  -  over  .... 

1 

1.2 

1 

1.2 

Number  not  given  . 

6 

7.4 

1 

1.2 

1 

1.2 

81 

100.0 

81 

100.0 

81 

100.0 

81 

100.0 

In  keeping  with  the  lack  of  tools  and  machinery  available  to  these  farm  people 
in  their  struggle  to  earn  their  livelihood  from  the  soil  is  the  general  dearth  of 
livestock  in  the  possession  of  farm  families  of  Pichilingue.  Only  4  families  had  a 
horse  or  mule,  only  2  had  cows,  14  had  one  or  more  hogs.  Of  particular  interest  is 
the  fact  that  almost  half  of  these  families  owned  no  poultry  of  any  kind.  (See  table 
13.) 

Table  13.  -  Number  and  percentage  of  families  reporting  livestock  owned,  by  type  of  livestock 


NUMBER  AND  PERCENT AOB  OF  FAMILIES  OWNING 


NUMBER  OF  ANIMALS 

CHICKENS 

CONS 

HOQS 

HORSES 

MULES 

OOATS 

OTHERS 

Num- 

Per- 

Num- 

Per- 

Num- 

Per- 

Num- 

Per- 

Num- 

Per- 

Nun,- 

Per- 

Num- 

Per- 

ber 

cent 

ber 

cent 

ber 

cent 

ber 

cent 

ber 

cent 

ber 

cent 

ber 

cent 

45 

55.6 

79 

97.6 

67 

82.8 

78 

96.3 

80 

98.8 

80 

98.8 

69 

85.2 

4 

4.9 

1 

1.2 

4 

4.9 

2 

2.5 

2 

2.5 

2 

2.5 

2 

2.5 

1 

1.2 

1 

1.2 

1 

1.2 

1 

1.2 

3 

3-7 

2 

2.5 

3 

3.7 

1 

1.2 

4 

4.9 

1 

1.2 

2 

2.5 

7 

8.7 

2 

2.5 

4 

4.9 

6 

7.4 

1 

1.2 

1 

1.2 

1 

1,2 

1 

1.2 

20-fliore  .... 

9 

11.1 

Total  .... 

81 

100.0 

81 

100.0 

81 

100.0 

81 

100.0 

81 

100.0 

81 

100.0 

81 

100.0 
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As  the  figures  suggest, 
livestock  of  any  sort  in  the 
possession  of  any  family, 
except  the  medium- or  large  - 
scale  units,  is  extremely 
scarce.  Human  heads  and 
human  shoulders  carry  the 
burdens  that  in  most  other 
countries  have  long  ago 
been  shifted  todomesticated 
animals  or  to  machines.  No 
hacienda  in  the  area  would 
seriously  consider  replac- 
ing the  shoulders  of  human 
laborers  with  the  backs  of 
pack  animals.  This  lag  is 
not  solely  the  result  of 
resistance  to  change,  be- 
cause, in  the  thinking  of 
many  farmers  of  the  area, 
animal  labor  is  too  expen- 
sive and  cannot  compete  in 
cost  with  human  labor. 


FIGURE  13.  —  Rowing  the  dugout. 


FIGURE  12.  —  Trucks   cole   to  Plchilingue  in   the  dry  season. 

The  a  1 1  -  important  means  of 
transportation  for  the  area  is  the 
canoa  or  dugout,  owned  by  so  many 
families  of  the  area.  Hacked  and 
burned  from  half  of  a  solid  tree 
trunk,  it  serves  as  the  only  means 
by  which  many  families  of  the  area 
can  leave  their  homes  during  the 
rainy  season. 

Agricultural  practices  of  the 
Pichilingue  area  are  in  keeping  with 
the  tools  with  which  they  are  carried 
out.  Virgin,  or  other,  forest  land 
is  preferred  for  crops  to  all  other. 
Such  land,  where  possible,  is  se- 
lected along  a  river ,  or  other  siza- 
ble stream,  where  the  alluvial  soil 
is  rich  and  the  land  level. 

Before  crops  are  planted,  tim- 
ber, or  brush,  is  felled  and  later 
partially  burned  or  merely  allowed 
to  decay.  Seed  is  then  planted  in 
the  open  spaces  between  tree  trunks 
and  allowed  to  grow  with  little  help 
from  human  hands.  This  practice 
applies  to  field  crops,  such  as  corn 
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each  bank 
abundantly 
planted  in 


and  rice,  as  well  as  to  the 
generally  produced  cacao, 
rubber,  and  balsa  trees. 
After  from  one  to  three 
crops,  the  land  in  field 
crops  is  abandoned  tempo- 
rarily for  other  plots,  where 
the  process  is  repeated. 

Another  old  and  inter- 
esting system  of  farming 
common  to  coastal  Ecuador 
has  been  described  in  other 
regions  of  the  hemisphere  as 
river-bank  agriculture.1* 
It  is  used  extensively  in 
the  area  of  Pichilingue. 
Here  the  Quevedo  River,  a 
branch  of  the  upper  Guayas, 
is  a  wide  and  rapid  stream 
during  the  rainy  season, 
but  during  the  dry  season 
it  recedes  to  a  narrow 
channel.  This  leaves  on 
a  wide  strip  of  clean,  fertile,  and  moist  sandy  loam  soil  that  produces 
with  little  effort  from  those  who  choose  to  take  advantage  of  it.  Crops 
this  way  are  vegetables  of  various  sorts,  rice,  corn,  and  even  some  cotton. 


Figure  14. 


Loading  the  dugout. 


SOCIAL  INSTITUTIONS 


The  Family 


The  family  is  the  basic  social  unit  of  any  group  of  people.  It  has  been  said, 
and  without  exaggeration,  that  "as  is  the  family  so  is  the  individual  and  the  society 
which  he  represents."  Thus,  to  understand  the  structure  and  functions  of  a  family  in 
a  society  is  a  long  step  toward  understanding  the  society. 

One  of  the  more  important  characteristics  to  be  considered  in  an  analysis  of  any 
group  is  the  stability  of  family  life.  Broken,  or  unstable,  family  groups  are  con- 
ducive to  individual  instability.  Children  living  outside  the  influence  of  parental 
care  and  attention  are  likely  to  be  characterized  by  a  high  rate  of  delinquency. 

Despite  the  fact  that  many  of  the  Pichilingue  families  are  not  held  together  by 
legal  ties,  the  family  unit  seems  to  be  fairly  stable.  Seldom  is  a  man,  or  woman, 
willing  to  leave  his  or  her  family,  although  legally  either  could  do  so  with  little 
or  no  attending  difficulty. 

As  has  been  observed  in  other  areas  of  predominantly  Spanish  culture,  the  family 
here  reaches  out,  in  many  respects,  to  include  others  than  parents  and  children. 
Evidence  of  this  is  seen  in  the  economic  and  other  responsibilities  assumed  by  grand- 
parents for  their  grandchildren.     To  a  lesser  extent,  this  also  applies  to  aunts, 


See  reference   cited  In  footnote  8. 
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uncles,  brothers,  and  sisters.  It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for  a  grandchild  to  live 
with  the  grandparents  and  care  for  them  in  their  old  age. 

The  size  of  Pichilingue  families  is  surprisingly  small.  There  were  more  two- 
member  families  than  those  of  any  other  size,  whereas  more  than  half  the  families 
contained  fewer  than  five  members.  This  size  is  considerably  smaller  than  that  shown 
by  similar  studies  of  other  Latin  American  communities.19 

The  size  of  the  household  (all  persons  living  under  one  roof)  is  considerably 
larger,  although  households  of  three  members  were  more  frequently  found  than  any 
other.  (See  table  14. ) 


Table  14.  -  Number  of  families  and  households ,  according  to  members, 

in  Pichilingue 


MEMBERS 

FAMILY 

HOUSEHOLD 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

5 

6.2 

1 

1.2 

25 

30.9 

8 

9.9 

14 

17.3 

13 

16.0 

11 

13.6 

11 

13.6 

9 

11.1 

16 

19.8 

6 

7.4 

10 

12.3 

4 

4.9 

7 

8.7 

4 

4.9 

6 

7.4 

2 

2.5 

5 

6.2 

1 

1.2 

4 

4.9 

81 

100.0 

81 

100.0 

Blood  relatives  made  up  the  bulk  of  the  difference  between  the  size  of  the  fami- 
lies and  the  size  of  the  households  in  Pichilingue.  Only  44  of  the  81  families  in- 
cluded in  these  data  reported  no  relatives  living  with  them.  In  many  cases  the  number 
of  relatives  (other  than  parents  and  children)  numbered  two  and  three,  whereas  several 
households  reported  as  many  as  five  or  more.     (See  table  15.) 

Table  18.  -  Number  and  percentage  of  families  reporting  specified  number 
of  relatives  and  other  persons  living  with  them 


FAMILIES  KITH: 


HOMBBR  OF  PERSONS 

RELATIVES 

HON RELATIVES 

RELATIVES  AND 
NON RELATIVES 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

44 

54.3 

63 

77.8 

26 

32.1 

18 

22.2 

8 

9.9 

26 

32.1 

7 

8.7 

8 

9.9 

15 

18.5 

6 

7.4 

1 

1.2 

7 

8.6 

1 

1.2 

1  . 

1.2 

2 

2.5 

2 

2.5 

2 

2.5 

6  

3 

3-7 

3 

3-7 

Total  .... 

81 

100.0 

81 

100.0 

81 

100.0 

Nor  did  relatives  alone  account  for  the  difference  in  size  of  family  and  size  of 
household.  Eighteen  of  the  families  reported  one  or  more  nonrelatives  living  with 
them  -  often  in  addition  to  a  few  relatives. 


See  p.  41  of  reference  cited  In  footnote  8. 
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Religion  and  the  Church 

As  indicated  earlier,  there  is  no  church  at  Pichilingue  for  the  people  to  attend. 
The  one  nearest  the  Hacienda  is  some  6  miles  away  -  a  distance  too  great  to  travel  on 
other  than  emergency  or  special  occasions. 

The  lack  of  church  influence  is  deplored  by  many  people  at  Pichilingue  and  is 
generally  regarded  as  a  serious  handicap  to  proper  training  of  the  young  people  of 
the  area. 

Despite  the  absence  of  a  church  and  its  leadership  at  Pichilingue,  the  people 
are  generally  devoutedly  religious  as  evidenced  by  the  many  religious  symbols  that 
adorn  practically  every  home.  Religious  statues,  pictures,  and  other  articles  are 
popular  gifts  and  serve  as  some  of  the  most  profitable  sales  items  for  local  merchants. 

Education  and  Schools 

An  adequate  public-school  system  has  been  a  long-felt  need  in  the  Province  of 
Los  Rios.  Various  systems  of  public  and  parochial  schools  have  budded  at  various 
times  in  the  region,  but,  until  very  recently,  there  has  been  little  evidence  of 
fruition.  In  1831  a  report  presented  to  the  National  Legislature  stated  that  "schools, 
as  well  as  pupils  who  attend  them  are  /bn  the  coast^7  very  limited. ..  supported  from 
contributions  of  the  parents."  These  schools  were  largely  for  boys  -  "for  girls,  it 
can  almost  be  said,  schools  did  not  exist.  It  was  thought  unnecessary  for  women  to 
know  how  to  read  and  write."18  Of  the  schools  that  existed  /some  6  in  the  Province/, 
an  observer  noted  that  "the  schools  of  this  time,  and  for  many  years  later,  were  of 
irregular  length,  staffed  by  incompetent  instructors,  distrusted  by  parents,  mostly 
farm  people,  and  in  particular,  underfinanced  due  to  lack  of  public  taxes."17 

Writing  in  1937,  this  same  author  goes  on  to  say  that  - 

In  spite  of  all  the  progress  Bade   In  recent  years  there  are  still  enormous  gaps  ^*ln  local 

educational  system^  to  be 
filled.  Assistance  /Tlnanoial7 
to  the  schools  lacks  much  to 
be  desired....  Even  sore  Im- 
portant Is  a  marked  resistance 
on  the  part  of  the  rural  people 
to  send  their  children  to 
school,  a  resistance  Justified 
to  a  certain  degree  because  of 
the  deplorable  economic  con- 
ditions in  such  homes,  a  situ- 
ation that  does  not  permit 
them  to  distract  their  ohlldren 
from  agricultural  work  and 
other  occupations  beoause  of 
the  contribution  such  labors 
make   to  the  home  budget...1 

To  say  nothing  of  irregu- 
larity of  attendance,  less 
than  12,000  students  in  Los 

1  6 

See    p.    53    of  reference 
cited  in  footnote  2. 
17 

See  again  p.  03  of  refer- 
ence cited  in  footnote  a. 
1  8 

8ee    p.    68    of  reference 
olted  in  footnote  2. 


FlOURK  15.  —  Sohool  desks  of  Pichilingue  are  hand-made. 
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Rios,  of  a  total  population 
in  the  Province  of  approxi- 
mately 118,  000,  were  attend- 
ing primary  school  at  all 
in  1936.  To  serve  these 
students  there  were  134 
teachers,  only  14  of  whom 
had  completed  more  than  a 
high-school  course,  indi- 
cating approximately  100 
students  per  teacher  had 
all  pupils  attended  school 
on  a  single  day.19 

In  such  a  situation,  a 
safe  assumption  is  that 
these  schools  served  only 
the  town,  village,  and  ham- 
let children.  For  many 
rural  children  no  school 
facilities  existed  close 
enough  to  enable  them  to 
attend.  Such  a  statement  is  borne  out  by  the  situation  at  Hacienda  Pichilingue,  where 
only  those  children  living  near  the  school  (within  2  or  3  kilometers)  attended;  the 
others  invariably  gave,  as  the  reason  for  nonat tendance,  the  distance  from  the  school. 

Some  interesting  data  on  school  attendance  were  available  from  the  records  of 
the  teachers  at  the  Pichilingue  school.     (See  table  16.) 


5» 

FlOURE  16. 


Classroom  equipment  Is  simple. 


Table  16.  -  Attendance  in  school  by  boys  and  girls,  according  to  grade 
and  age,  at  Pichilingue, 


AGES 


GRADE 

AND 

SEX 

8 

TEARS 

TBARS 

8 

TEARS 

9 

TEARS 

10 

TEARS 

11 

TEARS 

12 
TEARS 

13 
TEARS 

14 

TEARS 

15 

TEARS 

TOTAL 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

■Number 

Jlumber 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Boys : 

Grade 

1  . 

8 

7 

7 

2 

7 

6 

8 

5 

9 

2 

63 

Grade 

2  . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

10 

Girls:1 

G  rade 

1  . 

3 

3 

9 

1 

<t 

1 

4 

3 

32 

G  rade 

2  . 

1 

1 

2 

Both:2 

G  rade 

1  . 

11 

10 

16 

3 

11 

12 

9 

9 

12 

2 

95 

G  rade 

2  . 

l 

2 

3 

4 

1 

2 

1 

u  t 

4  failed  to  give  Information  and  were  not  Included. 
8  failed  to  give   Information  and  were  not  Included. 


Only  two  grades  were  offered  here  for  the  1944-45  term,  the  first  and  second, 
between  which  the  students  were  divided  with  little  regard  to  age.  Almost  one-third 
of  those  in  the  first  grade  were  12  years  of  age  or  more,  whereas  almost  half  those 
in  the  second  grade  were  under  12  years  of  age.    Buildings,  books,  and  supplementary 


See   p.  BO  of  reference  cited   In  footnote  a. 
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teaching  materials  were  in  keeping  with  attendance.  A  majority  of  the  students  had 
no  books  other  than  their  notebooks;  equipment,  in  addition  to  a  room  and  long  wooden 
desks,  consisted  of  a  blackboard." 

It  is  axiomatic  to  say  that  adequate  school  systems  are  expensive  and  can  exist 
only  where  ample  provision  for  taxation  is  made  to  support  them.  Although  other 
factors  obviously  enter  into  the  equation,  without  question  financing  is  the  first 
and  major  consideration  in  the  state  of  a  school  system.  Where  adequate  provision 
for  funds  exists,  it  is  extremely  likely  that  an  adequate  school  system  exists  also. 

With  regard  to  financing,  a  recent  report  on  a  village  in  Colombia  stated  that 

In  rurtl  areas  the  general  property  tax  has  usually  teen  the  most  successful  way  of  pooling 
the  efforts  of  every  one  In  the  community  for  the  maintenance  of  a  genuine  school  system. 
Where  schools  are  strong  and  flourishing,  illiteracy  low,  and  the  average  educational  status 
high,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  school  taxes  alon^e  that  are  as  high  as  20,  30,  and  even  40 
per  1,000  pesos   or  dollars  of  assessed  evaluation. 

Tn  the  light  of  this,  it  is  interesting  to  look  at  the  scale  of  general  property  tax 
in  sucres31  established  in  Ecuador  for  1945: 


Value  of  Property 


Basic  Tax 


Additional  Tax 


Up  to 
10,001 
30,001 
60,001 
100,001 
200,001 
350,001 
500,001 


10,000 
30,000 
60,000 

-  100,000 

-  200,000 

-  350,000 

-  500,000 

-  and  over 


Plus 


60 
200 
440 
800 
1,800 
3,400 
5,250 


6  per  thousand 

8  " 

9  " 

10  " 

11  " 

12  ■ 

13  ■ 


Source:    Boletin  del  Ministerio  del  Tesoro,  1945. 


These  figures  do  not  tell  the  whole  story.  In  an  area  where  property  evaluation 
is  based  largely  on  land  used  and  assessments  are  made  from  data  supplied  by  the 
proprietor,  such  a  scale  means  little.  Only  a  small  fraction  of  many  of  the  large 
landholdings  (example  Pichilingue)  is  in  use,  and  this  results  in  a  negligible  sum 
for  taxes. 


SOCIAL  DIFFERENTIATION,  STRATIFICATION,  AND  MOBILITY 
D  ifferent lat Ion 


The  social  homogeneity  within  a  region  of  Ecuador  is  as  remarkable  as  are  the 
distinct  differences  that  separate  one  region  from  another.  Almos*  any  general  char- 
acteristic of  the  coast,  for  example,  can  apply  to  any  one  area  of  the  coast  almost 
as  well  as  to  another.  So  well  recognized  have  such  characteristics  become  that  it 
is  easy  for  one  who  knows  the  regions  of  the  Republic  to  place,  with  little  evidence, 
the  native  region  of  almost  any  citizen. 


See  p.  45  of  reference  cited  in  footnote  8. 
A  suore   equals  about  7  0 .   8.  cents. 
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Race 

As  has  been  noted  previously,  many  racial  elements  have  gone  into  the  physical 
make-up  of  the  population  of  Pichilingue,  the  most  common  being  Chinese,  Indian, 
Negro,  and  Caucasian.  Through  decades  of  intermixture,  however,  these  elements  have 
blended  to  such  an  extent  that  only  in  a  minority  of  cases  does  any  single  element 
dominate  all  others  in  an  individual.  As  indicated  in  table  1,  the  enumerators  in 
this  investigation  judged  101  of  the  male  heads  and  homemakers  to  be  of  criollo  or 
mixed  racial  extraction. 

Religion 

Although  no  data  on  this  factor  were  collected  in  Pichilingue,  it  was  generally 
recognized  that  practically  the  entire  population  was  Catholic.  There  have  been  few 
efforts  on  the  part  of  Protestants,  or  other  religious  groups,  to  change  the  religious 
status  of  the  people  in  this  area  during  the  better -then-400  years  that  have  elapsed 
since  possession  by  the  Spanish  colonists. 

Locality  Groupings 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  Spanish  colonists  in  their  conquest  of  Latin  America  to 
settle  themselves  in  compact  village  centers  from  which  they  carried  on  their  activi- 
ties. Many  of  the  towns  and  villages  of  coastal  Ecuador  can  trace  their  existence 
back  to  those  days.  With  the  establishment  of  independence  from  the  Spanish  Crown  in 
the  nineteenth  century  and  the  resulting  political  reorganization  of  the  Republic, 
many  more  village  centers  were  established,  or  increased  in  size,  as  the  result  of 
being  legislated  into  centers  of  local  government.  Such  centers,  either  capitals  of 
Provinces  or  canton  centers  (county  seats)  have  come  to  be  governmental,  trade,  and 
social  centers  of  the  Republic. 

Away  from  these  centers  have  developed,  however,  other  groupings  having  widely 
variant  elements  of  entity.  One  of  these  is  the  large  hacienda,  such  as  Pichilingue, 
which  is  frequently  almost  a  complete  social  unit,  within  the  bounds  of  which  the 
bulk  of  the  peoples'  daily  demands  are  met.  There  are  numerous  familiar  trade,  serv- 
ice, educational,  occupational,  and  recreational  bonds  that  bind  the  residents  of  a 
large  hacienda  together.  Asked  for  geographical  definition  of  their  residence,  there 
are  few  families  but  would  give  the  name  of  the  hacienda  on  which  they  live  rather 
than  that  of  any  political  unit. 

Within  the  boundaries  of  Pichilingue,  there  are  smaller  locality  groupings  recog- 
nized by  the  people  -  groupings  similar  in  many  respects  to  what  in  North  America  has 
long  been  recognized  as  a  neighborhood.  These  are  various -sized  groupings  of  houses 
characterized  by  a  name  (Pajarito,  Virginia,  etc.,  -  see  figure  17),  mutual  aid,  and 
frequently  ties  of  blood  relationship. 

Occupation 

There  are  three  major  occupational  classes  into  which  the  working  population  of 
Pichilingue  is  divided:  (1)  The  mayordomos  (foremen)  and  the  skilled  workers  who 
operate  the  limited  farm  machinery  and  do  the  more  skilled  work  at  the  local  sawmill, 
(2)  those  engaged  in  trade  or  service,  and  (3 )  the  jornaleros  or  farm  laborers.  There 
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are  no  rigid  barriers  separating  these  groups,  and  the  mobility  of  a  worker  from  one 
classification  to  another  is  freauent  and  not  particularly  difficult.  Shop  owners 
and  service  operators  may  be  engaged  in  their  occupations  only  temporarily  as  fill-ins 
during  slack  seasons  of  agricultural  work.  Skilled  jobs  and  positions  as  mayordomos 
are  prized,  because  they  carry  some  additional  prestige  and  pay  differential. 

Education 

There  is  little  educational  variation  among  the  population.  Illiteracy  is  high. 
Those  who  have  attended  school  as  a  rule  cannot  boast  of  more  than  2  or  3  grades 
completed.  Many  who  once  knew  how  to  read  and  write  have  since  forgotten  as  a  result 
of  little,  or  no,  need  to  practice  it.  Printed  materials  in  the  way  of  books,  maga- 
zines, and  newspapers  are  seldom  seen  in  the  hands  of  others  than  the  administrator 
of  the  Hacienda. 

Stratification 

There  are  only  two  clearly  defined  social  classes  in  the  area  of  Pichilingue: 
Those  who  own  the  land  and  those  who  till  it.  Although  gradations  in  these  classifi- 
cations exist  within,  as  well  as  between,  each  group,  the  greatest  distinction  is  be- 
tween the  large  hacienda  owner  and  the  jornaleros  who  work  on  the  haciendas  for  a 
daily  wage.  Differences  in  the  status  of  these  two  groups  are  well-defined.  The 
owner  and  his  family  enjoy  leisure,  are  educated,  and  have  a  powerful  influence  po- 
litically, socially,  arid  economically  that  frequently  is  known  and  recognized  through- 
out the  Republic.  The  jornalero,  poor  and  illiterate,  is  the  opposite  of  the  elite 
landowner.    He  performs  the  arduous,  unskilled  labor.     His  role  is  to  work  and  obey. 

Although  many  factors  go  into  the  equation  from  which  social  status  is  deter- 
mined, the  possession  of  land  is  certainly  the  most  important.  As  indicated  earlier, 
race  or  the  pigmentation  of  a  person's  skin  is  of  little  importance,  at  least  among 
the  poorer  classes.    Having  a  few  of  the  more  desirable  worldly  goods  means  more. 

Among  the  possessors  of  large  landholdings ,  one  finds  a  large  proportion  of  white 
people.  A  significant  number  of  these  are  of  foreign  extraction  -  German,  French, 
Swiss,  or  other  nationality  groups  -  most  of  whom  have  come  into  the  area  as  members 
of  a  larger  group,  acquired  land,  and  remained. 

Mobil ity 

Except  among  the  poorer  classes,  there  is  little  shifting  of  persons  from  one 
class  to  another.  Certainly,  a  jornalero  rarely  becomes  a  landholder  of  any  conse- 
quence. Such  a  feat  is  extremely  difficult,  in  large  part,  because  of  the  limited 
size  of  the  middle  class,  which,  in  countries  where  such  a  class  is  important,  pro- 
vides an  important  stepping  stone  from  farm  labor  to  farm  ownership.  It  is  easy  to 
imagine  the  difficulty  involved  in  bridging  this  gap  in  one  leap. 

LEVELS  OF  LIVING 

Measuring  the  level  at  which  a  group  of  people  live  is  complicated  by  the  wide 
range  of  factors  that  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  Added  to  this  complexity  is 
the  variable  importance  of  a  single  item  in  terms  of  such  factors  as  climate,  topogra- 
phy, rainfall,  etc.    Despite  such  difficulties,  however,  a  measure  of  the  descriptive 
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level  at  which  people  live  in  terms 
of  comfort,  safety,  health,  and 
diet  has  come  to  be  a  generally  ac- 
ceptable technique  for  gaging  the 
general  welfare  of  a  people.  A  few 
of  the  items  most  frequently  used 
in  the  United  States  for  determining 
levels  of  living  have  been  applied 
to  the  situation  in  Pichilingue. 

Housing 

Type,  size,  and  quality  of 
housing  comprise  one  of  the  most 
important  elements  going  into  any 
measure  of  levels  of  living.  One 
of  the  first  essentials  of  man  in 
planning  for  himself  and  those  de- 
pendent upon  him  is  to  see  that 
adequate  housing  protection  from 
the  weather  is  provided.  (The 
level  at  which  this  is  achieved  in 
Pichilingue  is  described  in  several 
categories  that  follow.) 

Sire 

The  median  sire  of  house  in 

FlOURS  18.  —  A  worker's  hoae  on  Pichilingue.    . 

Pichilingue  is  2  rooms.  (See  table 
17.)  These  are  usually  divided  into  a  bedroom  and  a  combination  bedroom,  living  room, 
and  kitchen.  The  38  families  having  3-room  houses,  or  larger,  usually  had  a  sepa- 
rate kitchen.  There  seemed  to  be  considerable  correlation  between  sire  of  family  and 
sire  of  house,  partly,  at  least,  because  sire  of  house  is  more  the  result  of  family 
industry  than  of  wealth,  since  a  house,  built  with  no  purchased  materials,  can  be  ob- 
tained at  no  cash  cost  to  the  family.  There  seemed  to  be  little  difference  in  sire 
of  houses  at  Pichilingue  among  the  different  occupational  groups. 


Tablk  17.  -  Size  of  houses,  according  to  occupation  of  family  head 


NUMBER  OF  ROOMS 

LABORER 

SHARECROPPER 

HOME MAKER 

OTHER 

TOTAL 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

1 

5.6 

1 

5.0 

35 

19.3 

1 

100.0 

3 

37.5 

39 

18.2 

21 

33.8 

1 

100.0 

5 

62.5 

30 

37.0 

6 

8.5 

6 

7.1 

*  

1 

1.1 

1 

1.2 

1 

1.1 

1 

1.2 

71 

100.0 

1 

100.  0 

1 

100.0 

8 

100.0 

81 

100.0 
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Number  of  Persons  Per  Room 

It  is  axiomatic  that  overcrowded  housing  is  an  undesirable  feature  at  best  and, 
depending  upon  degree,  may  be  a  serious  and  ever-present  threat  to  health  and  general 
physical  well-being.  If,  as  has  been  said,  "more  than  one  person  per  room  may  be 
thought  of  as  indicative  of  serious  overcrowding,"88  housing  in  Pichilingue  lacks 
much  to  be  desired.  About  two  out  of  three  families  in  Pichilingue  reported  two  or 
more  persons  per  room  (table  18). 


Table  18.  -  Number  of  persons  per  room,  according  to  occupation  of  family  head1 


PERSONS   PER  ROOM 

LABORER 

SHARECROPPER 

HOMEMAKER 

OTHER 

TOTAL 

Number 

Percent 

fi 'umber 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

47 

67.2 

1 

100.0 

9 

62.5 

93 

66.2 

13 

18.6 

1 

100.0 

3 

37.9 

17 

21.2 

5 

7.1 

9 

6.3 

.9-  .9  

9 

7.1 

9 

6.3 

Lass  than  0.9.   .  . 

70 

100.0 

1 

100.0 

1 

100.0 

8 

100.0 

80 

100.0 

1   family  failed  to  give  Information. 


Again,  the  occupation  of  the  family  head  seems  to  have  little  relationship  to 
the  person-room  ratio. 

Roof 


Roofs  of  Pichilingue  houses  are  made,  with  exception  of  the  "big  house," 
native  palm  leaves  that  grow  in  abundance  along  the  rivers.  Although  such  roofs 
for  only  one  season,  they 
can  be,  and  are,  rebuilt 
each  year  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  rainy  season 
with  minimum  expenditure  of 
time  and  effort.  Carried 
to  the  location  of  the  house 
by  burro  and  human  backs, 
the  leaves  are  quickly  wrap- 
ped and  tied  by  skilled 
hands  around  long  bamboo 
poles  that  are  placed  in 
parallel  lines  across  the 
rafters.  When  the  job  is 
done  correctly,  the  leaves 
forma  thick  compact  barrier 
to  the  heavy  seasonal  rains, 


from 
last 


'2  2 

See    p.    55    of  reference 
cited  In  footnote  2. 


FIGURE  19.  —  Workers*  houses  are  grouped  together. 
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FIGURE  20.  -  A  house  just  completed, 


as  well  as  to  the  hot  rays  of  the 
midday  tropical  sum. 

Floor  and  Walls 

Floors  are  usually  "made  of 
split  bamboo  (table  19).  A  large, 
rapid -growing  bamboo  (cafia  guadua) 
available  for  the  taking,  is  cut 
into  required  lengths  and  then  split 
lengthwise  and  flattened  out.  It 
is  not  unusual  for  one  of  these 
flattened  slabs  of  bamboo  to  measure 
more  than  a  foot  in  width. 

Windows 

Windows  are  not  considered  an 
essential  item  in  house  construction 
in  Pichilingue,  although  most  of 
the  families  have  them  of  one  de- 
sign or  another.  Where  they  exist, 
they  are  usually  just  small  square 
openings  in  the  walls,  often  un- 
covered and  having  no  means  to  cover  them.  Glass  windows  are  a  rarity.  Eaves  of  the 
houses  project  far  enough  over  the  sides  of  the  building  to  prevent  rain  from  blowing 
in  through  the  windows,  and  the  temperature  is  never  such  that  the  closing  of  windows 

will  increase  the  living 
comfort  inside  the  house. 
Of  the  81  houses  covered  by 
the  survey,  51  had  no  means 
of  closing  the  windows,  and 
27  had  shutters  of  wood  and- 
2  of  bamboo  (table  19). 

Facilities  and  Utilities 


Furnishings  and  equip- 
ment inside  the  house  have 
frequently  been  used  as 
indexes  of  the  economic 
well-being  of  the  family  or 
household  occupying  it.  If 
such  indexes  were  used  at 
Pichilingue,  results  on  the 
positive  side  would  be  ex- 
tremely meager  .  Furnishings 
of  practically  all  houses 
of  the  laborers  are  very 


FlOURE  21.  —  One   of  the  better  houses  on   the  Hacienda, 
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Table  19.  -  Type  of  materials  used  in  house  construction,  according  to 
occupation  of  family  head 


MATERIAL 

LABORER 

TENANT 

HOUEIiAKER 

OTHER 

TOTAL 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Roof; 

71 

1 

1 

8 

81 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

F  loor; 

65 

1 

1 

7 

71 

5 

1 

- 

1 

Not  reported     .  „   .  ,  , 

l  I 

Italli; 

None   , 

1 

1 

Bamboo  ........ 

67 

1 

1 

8 

77 

2 

2 

Not  reported   

1 

1 

Windows; 

None  ......... 

47 

51 

Wood  

22 

1 

27 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

One    family  reported  wood  and  bafflfcoo. 


limited,  consisting  in  large  part  of 
such  items  as  the  family  can  make 
with  a  minimum  of  tools.  The  cooking 
stove  is  almost  always  made  of  several 
large  stones  resting  in  a  box  of  sand 
and  gravel.  Beds  .chairs, and  benches 
are  rough  slabs  of  wood  crudely  put 
together.  Such  items  are  almost 
never  purchased.  Budgets  do  not 
permit  such  expenditures. 

Kitchen  utensils  are  in  keeping 
with  the  furniture.  Much  of  such 
equipment  is  made  in  the  home  or  by 

local  craftsmen  doing  this  work  as 
a  side  line.  Utensils  that  cannot 
be  made  locally  are  bought  at  the 

local  stores.  They  are  largely  of 
metal  and  are  limited  to  those  most 

essential.     (See  table  20.) 

The  paucity  of  kitchen  utensils 

is  noteworthy  (table  21).  Plates, 

spoons,  cups,  and  bowls  are  those 

most  frequently  found  in  Pichilingue 

homes,  although  two  families  re- 
ported only  1  plate,  eight  reported 

1  spoon,  and  six  only  1  cup.  Forks 

seemed  to  be  definitely  a  luxury 

item  -  only  1  was  reported  among  Figure  22.  -  Kitchen  and  equipment  typioai 

the  81  families.  of  Pichilingue. 
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Table  20.  -  Number  of  families  using  kitchen  utensils  of  specified  materia? 


material 

TYPE  OP 

UTENSIL 

PLATES 

BOWLS 

C0P8 

KNIVES 

FORKS 

SPOONS 

PANS 

0 LASSES 

50 

42 

9 

1 

72 

29 

1 

1 

62 

2 

4 

2 

~6* 

49 

"  23 

5 

2 

5 

70  families   for  which  data  were  usuafcle. 


In  view  of  the  dearth  of  household  equipment,  it  was  interesting  to  learn  that 
there  were  six  sewing  machines  on  the  Hacienda.  The  value  placed  upon  a  sewing  ma- 
chine is  well  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  each  family  possessing  one  considered  it 
to  be  worth  much  more  than  the  rest  of  the  household  goods  combined. 


Table  21.  -  Number  and  type  of  kitchemmre  possessed  by  Pichilingue  families^ 

by  number  of  each 


ITEM 

AT  LEA8T  1 

a  -  s 

O  -  10 

11  —  over 

TOTAL  BOMBER 

2 

33 

24 

20 

79 

8 

49 

22 

1 

80 

6 

50 

19 

6 

81 

S 

2 

10 

1 

1 

8 

39 

"23 

9 

79 

3 

2 

5 

l 

10 

8 

4 

23 

42 

12 

3 

3 

60 

78 

198 

99 

43 

418 

Those  whloh  gave  Information. 


Health  and  Sanitation 


Real  and  imagined  dangers  to  health  have  been,  perhaps,  the  primary  reasons  for 
the  failure  of  the  coast  to  develop  agriculturally.  During  the  peak  labor  season,  it 
is  impossible  to  induce  more  than  a  small  number  of  outside  farm  laborers  to  come  into 
the  area,  for  the  greatest  need  for  labor,  in  many  areas  along  the  coast,  comes  during 
the  rainy  season.  At  this  time  the  incidence  of  malaria  is  at  its  height,  which, 
according  to  local  medical  doctors  consulted,  reaches  almost  100  percent  during  the 
early  spring  months.  According  to  these  same  doctors,  malaria's  real  harm  to  the 
agriculture  of  the  area  results  from  loss  of  energy  and  strength  by  those  affected. 
This  is  borne  out  somewhat  by  figures  on  employment  at  Pichilingue  for  the  month  of 
February  1945.     (See  table  22.) 

Altogether  61  family  heads  reported  no  working  days  lost  in  February  because 
of  illness.88 


Hacienda  Pichilingue  has  a  makeshift  hospital  and  a  resident  doctor.  Unfortunately,  data 
were  too  incomplete   to  present  a  trustworthy  picture  of  the  incidence  of  malaria. 
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Table  22.  -  Days  lost  from  work  by  heads  of  families  because  of  illness, 

according  to  occupation 


DAYS 

LABORER 

TENANT 

HOMBMAKER 

OTHER 

TOTAL 

Hvmber 

Percent 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

7 

9.9 

2 

25.0 

9 

11.1 

76.1 

1 

100.0 

6 

75.0 

61 

75.3 

3 

4.2 

3 

3.7 

6-10  

2 

2.8 

2 

2.5 

2 

2.8 

2 

2.5 

16  -  over   

? 

H.2 

1 

100.0 

i+ 

*.9 

71 

100.0 

1 

100.0 

1 

100.0 

8 

100.0 

81 

100.  0 

The  high  incidence  of  malaria  in  the  area  takes  a  tremendous  tollj not  only  in 
terms  of  days  lost  from  work,  but  also  by  reducing  the  number  of  workers  going  there, 
and  the  effectiveness  of  those  at  work,  to  say  nothing  of  pain,  suffering,  and  even 
loss  of  life.  Yet  both  curative  and  preventive  aspects  of  medical  science  are  woe- 
fully lacking  in  the  area. 

Doctors  are  extremely  few,  widely  separated,  and  economically  unavailable  to  the 
people,  except  on  rare  occasions.  Screen  doors  and  screened  windows  are  almost  non- 
existent in  the  area  and,  if  available,' 
would  be  relatively  ineffective  for  homes 
built  in  such  a  way  and  of  such  material  as 
to  allow  free  circulation  of  air.  Sprays, 
which  need  to  be  used  with  screens,  are 
also  unavailable  and  far  too  expensive  in 
relation  to  the  wages  of  the  laborers. 

Furthermore,  malaria  is  not  the  only 
foe  of  good  health  in  Pichilingue.  Intesti- 
nal parasites  also  are  prevalent.  In  an 
area  where  toilets  and  water  supplies  are 
unprotected  and  the  custom  of  going  bare- 
foot is  general,  parasites  and  disease  take 
each  year  a  heavy  toll  in  human  energy  and 
jven  human  life.  As  a  result  of  such  con- 
ditions, epidemics  can,  and  still  do  at 
intervals,  virtually  wipe  out  segments  of 
the  population. 

Food  and  Diet 


During  the  past  decade  perhaps  more 
has  been  done  in  the  Americas  than  ever  be- 
fore to  arouse  the  general  public  to  the 
value  of  an  adequate  and  balanced  diet. 
Employers  in  each  region  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  have  increasingly  taken  measures 
to  assure  better  diets  for  their  workers. 
They  are  not  moved  by  a  humanitarian  feeling 


PlOURE  23.  —  Poor  diet  shows  up  in  poor 
child  development. 
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RICE- 


FLOUR   

MEAT  

POTATOES- 


8  lone  but  have  learned  that 
they  can,  in  this  way,  ob» 
tain  increases  in  output  of 
work  per  laborer  and  in  days 
at  work,  as  well  as  decreases 
in  medical  cost.  This  has 
been  characteristic  of  rural  plantain 
as  well  as  urban  employers. 

In  order  to  secure 
some  indication  of  diet  at 
Pichilingue,  families  inter- 
viewed were  asked  to  list 
the  foods  they  consumed 
most  often  during  the  previ- 
ous month.'*  (See  figure  bread  — 
24.)88 

Rice  (white)  is  the 
most  universally  used  food. 
Almost  100  percent  of  the 
families  reported  rice  as 
one  of  the  most  frequently 
used  foods.  Second  in  im- 
portance on  the  list  is  the 


PERCENT  OF  FAMILIES  CONSUMING  EACH  TYPE 

PERCENT 
40  50 


100 


YUCA  

CABBAGE- 


COFFEE  - 
NOODLES 
OATS  


FIGURE  24.  —  Type*   or  rood  oonsumed  by  faniliea 
at  Pichilingue. 


plantain,  a  fruit  that  in  appearance  resembles  a  banana  but  in  taste  and  food  content 
is  quite  similar  to  the  white  potato.  Third  in  importance  is  milled  wheat  flour. 
Meat,  potatoes,  and  yuca  (a  white  starchy  tuber)  followed  in  that  order,  appearing  on 

the  list  of  approximately 
30  percent  of  the  families 
as  among  their  most  fre- 
quently used  foods.  .Only 
one  fresh  vegetable,  cab- 
bage, is  listed. 

Despite  the  paucity  of 
data  presented,  one  may 
state  with  certainty  that 
this  diet  is  inadequate  in 
many  respects.  Although 
high  in  carbohydrates  and 
about  average  in  food  ener- 
gy, it  is  obviously  lacking 
in  protective  minerals  and 


FIGURE  23.  —  Borne  or  the  more  oom on   troyloal  frulta 


*  This  varies  little  rrom 
one  month  to  the  other  through- 
out entire  year. 
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The  quantity  or  eaeh  rood 
eaten  Is  or  course  essential 
to  any  sound  diet  analysis;  a 
list  or  the  sort  used  here  can 
only  be  Indicative  or  the 
Inadequacy  or  the   rood  eaten. 
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vitamins  considered  so  important  to  proper  child  growth.  Although  part  of  the  indi- 
cated deficiency  is  compensated  for  by  the  consumption  of  tropical  fruits  that  abound 
in  the  area,  such  expeditiously  acquired  foods  can  fill  little  more  than  a  fraction 
of  the  gaps  reflected  today  in  loss  of  teeth,  paunchy  abdomens,  and  stunted  growth  of 
the  young.  Fortunately,  there  is  a  growing  consciousness  on  the  coast  of  Ecuador  of 
the  general  desirability  of  better  housing,  better  health,  and  improved  diet  for  the 
rural  people.  Provided  such  growing  interests  are  adequately  supported  politically 
and  financially,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  relatively  unpopulated, 
unproductive,  and  unhealthy  coast  can  be  raised  to  the  progressive  level  that,  under 
efficient  scientific  development,  it  is  capable  of  reaching. 


